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came under the control of the university. Frequently the hostel
was due to the public spirit of some benefactor who endowed it as
a house for poor scholars. One of the best known of these "houses
of scholars" was that founded at Paris by Robert de Sorbon, but he
was by no means the earliest benefactor. In the middle of the 13th
century, William of Durham endowed a house at Oxford known as
Great University Hall, which became, about 1280, University
College.1 Sir John Balliol, in penance for the injuries he had
inflicted upon his neighbours across the border, agreed to support
a number of poor scholars at Oxford. In 1282 his widow,
Devorguilla, the Lady of Galloway, added extra endowments
towards the "House of Balliol."
Some of the houses or halls received further endowments, and
when later they became recognised as legal corporations, they
developed into colleges. The transition from a hostel to a college
is illustrated by the foundation of Walter de Merton, Chancellor
of England and Bishop of Rochester, which was described in the
previous chapter. Through his statutes, which aimed at regulating
the corporate life of the Fellows, Merton College developed from an
endowed hostel into a self-governing college, subject to a Warden,
with Deans to watch over the.morals of the Fellows, and three
Bursars to manage the property. Complaints against the Warden
could be made to the Patron or Visitor, who had the authority to
deprive the Warden of his office if necessary.
Colleges developed in a similar manner at Paris, but whilst at
the latter university the authorities quickly took over the control
1 It is important to remember that the early colleges at Oxford were founded
to enable their members to lead a common life. The idea that the senior
members or Fellows should be responsible for the studies of the younger was
introduced by Wykeham. Very little is known of William of Durham in his
younger days. He was one of the five English masters who left Paris when the
university dispersed in 1229. After some years at Rouen, he was appointed
Rector of Wearmouth, one of the richest livings in the diocese of Durham, in
1237. In 1248, he contested the property rights of the living with Bishop
Nicholas of Farnham, and his appeal to Rome necessitated a visit to the Con-
tinent. William died at Rouen on his journey back to England and he left in
his will 310 marks to the University of Oxford for the maintenance of 10, 11,
or 12 masters. The exact terms of the will are unknown, so that it is impossible
to know whether William merely intended the university to use the money for
certain individual scholars, or whether he wished to establish a college similar
to those which were springing up in Paris. It is clear, however, that by 1280,
statutes had been devised to regulate the life of the small community, which at
that time consisted of only four masters. The statutes were revised and
elaborated in 1292 and again in 1311, and the connection of the Hall with Durham
was emphasised. The title of the Scholars of William of Durham (Scholars
Willelmi de Dunelmid)^was given to the community. It retained this name until
1573 when it was officially known as "the Master and Fellows of the College of
the Great Hall of the University of Oxford."